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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A CHECK-LIST 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES, CATALOGUES, REFERENCE-LISTS, AND LISTS OF 
AUTHORITIES 


OF 


AMERICAN BOOKS AND SUBJECTS 
COMPILED BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
4to, printed in single column, on one side of paper only, bound in half morocco, 


either gilt top, uncut, or marbled edges, $3.00. 


This list of over sixty pages contains one thousand and seventy (1070) titles, being over seven 
hundred more than have hitherto been catalogued in Sabin’s, Jackson's, and Vallee’s Bibliographies 
of Bibliography. It includes not only separate bibliographies of these subjects, but also those 
forming parts of other books. Unlike all former lists, the arrangement is by subject under nineteen 
divisions and one hundred and fifty subdivisions, with a classification of contents and an author’s 


index. 


FRANKLIN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A LIST OF BOOKS WRITTEN BY, OR RELATING TO, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


COMPILED BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


The edition is limited to 500 copies. Large 8vo, printed on one side only, bound i 
half morocco. Uniform with Mr. Bigelow’s edition of the “‘ Works of Franklin.’ 
$5.00 
This list is intended to include lined titles and collations of all works written by, or relating to, 


Benjamin Franklin, with notes concerning the origin, history, value, rarity, or other facts of interest, 


the libraries in which they may be consulted, together with references to reviews of each, in 


periodicals. 
The list makes a volume of five hundred pages, and contains in all over fifteen hundred titles 
and references. A number of these have never been catalogued or printed as Franklin’s, and many 


are of great rarity, while the notes definitely settle some of the disputed questions in his life and 


writings. It has been made uniform with Mr. Bigelow’s edition of Franklin's writings (except that 


fewer copies have been printed), so that it may be made a supplementary volume to that work. 


ADDRESS 


PAUL L, FORD, g7 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BowKER, £difor 


Mr. Hvupsarp in the September North 


can, arguing against the issue of fiction by publi 


libraries, says that ‘‘ it will soon be given up on 
account of its cost, because the public will in time 
see that it would be cheaper to give away 25 
copies of the story ‘Treasure Island’ published 
in a newspaper than to buy a copy for S50 cents 
and circulate it 25 times.” The argument seems 
to us defective in several respects. In the first 
place, every one knows that novels are the cheay 

est books bought, and that fiction, which supplies 
from 50 to 75 per cent. of the circulation of our 
public libraries, makes only from § to 20 per cent 


second 





of their expenditures for books. In the 


place, not many novelsare published 


form so that they could 


in newspaper 
be given away ; the econ- 


omy proposed would be of very limited appl 
the third 
tear of eyes in reading a newspaper 


be 


may ask in what 


In place, the greater 


tion, 


entirely left out of the question. 


public library ‘*‘ Treasure Island’ 


has been circulated only 25 times, and in what 
town if it were known that such interesting stories 
were to be given away would the demand be lim- 


Mr. 
great 


Hubbard's 


extrava- 





nomy wo turn out t& 


gance. If it should be adopted the best method 


would be for the State to go into the publishing 
business and issue a story newspaper for distri 


bution to public libraries, one copy for each 


family in the town. Or better still the national 
government, since we are centralizing everything, 
could issue the paper for the whole country. 
With such an enormous edition the expense 
would be little over the cost of paper and press- 


work. It would be printed by the Public Printer 
and franked to every town in which there is a li- 
brary. And that would soon be every town in 


the United States, for with such an inducement li 


braries would spring upeverywhere. The growth 


of the number of libraries would be astounding. 


eed of the proposed Library 


There would be no r 


Extension Society. 


But, 
the 


seriously, Mr. 
ing State Board 
lil 


novels in public lil 


Hubbard’s proposal of mak 
of Educ 


raries is not 


censor otf 


d of 


son as some of our contemporaries think it. 


ition a 


is devol rea 


be sure, there is a prejudice against a government 
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1559. Oo. 10 
nsorship Visions of heretics burned at the 
stake and books a newspapers with offensive 


smouch 





rise before the mind But after all each Board 
of Trustees is alrea a board of censure. Many 
f these may not exercise this function to suit 
Mr. Hubbard ; but no board can please every- 
body Ihey certainly have those duties and per 
form them But we rarians have been crying 
ut slong for coOperation and pointing out the 
absurdity of letting the same work be done over 
and ver again Dy flerent persons or bodies 
when it could be done as we yone once fora 

Why not apply the principle which succeeded in 
the case of Poole’s Index to the choice of fiction ? 
Why not let a State board save the time of the 
town and city boards If it were proposed that 
all els should be selected by such a body a 

I sitate New England is not yet ready 
to give al government in favor of central 
zation. But Mr. Hubbard only demands the es- 
tablishment of a court of appeal, which would be 
free f1 the personal pressure which may influ- 
ence a local board If the evil which he com- 
plains of really exists the remedy which he pro 


poses is not bad. It would probably result inthe 
ccasional exclusion of a harmless book but after 
all, what harm if it did ? novels are not so scarce 
that the loss of a few would seriously injure any 


library. We very much question, however, 





whether the evil does exist to such an extent as 
to justify ar ct in the premises 

Ir is worth noting that a somewhat similar 
plan to that suggested by Mr. Hubbard exists in 
the State of Rhode Island, where the libraries 
ure under the supervision of the State Board of 
Education, with Mr | as its able and 
vigorous executive officer. Phe tate makes 
grants to the libraries conditioned on the submis 
sion to it of the lists of t ks which are to be 


purchased 


A chief difficulty 
Mr. Hub- 


ks before 


under those 


f this system and that advocated by 
bard is the delay in putting the new 
ecn ¢ ¥ bet j in 


the 
1y their books 


the public, but this h Rhode 


Island by the tacit unde that libra- 


local authorities could 


rians or 


afterward submit their list of purchases to 


State Board. Asa rule 


and 


the with this overseeing 


in prospect, the purchases have been easily and 


satisfactorily made, but in some cases books have 
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been rejected, and the local people have then been 
compelled to pay for these themselves. On the 
whole, this plan works as well perhaps as any 


supervisory system could. 


A LETTER which we reprint elswhere, sent to 
K. 
known to the library world as one of the editors 
of the ** Cy 
connection with which he has had much experi 


the Evening post by Mr. J. Hoyt, of Newark, 


lopedia of 


Practical Quotations,” in 
ence in research, is interesting evidence of a de- 
mand from a part of the public which the profes- 
sion, as our readers know, is only too glad to 
supply so far as itcan. Mr. Hoyt does not seem 
to be fully aware of the progress which has been 
made in this direction both in large and in small 


libraries, and of the ambition which wide 


awake 
librarians feel to put their libraries in position to 
It is not al- 


the 


answer such queries as he outlines. 


ways easy to convince trustees, or indeed 


public, that this work is within the proper library 
scope, and such an article as that of Mr. Hoyt’s is 
therefore of value to the profession in showing 
that the 
themselves, and particularly those of the Ameri- 


demand is real. Certainly librarians 


Library Association, have as their ideal just 
kind of Mr. 


alive to all sources of information and desirous to 


can 
the person Hoyt describes — one 
organize his library so as to be of real and prompt 
hey 
local 


others who may be interested, with the resources of 


use to his clients. are also desirous of ac- 


quainting their constituencies, and any 


the library, so that it may be used at its best, and 


in this respect also Mr. Hoyt’s implied criticism 


is a few years behind the facts. 


Communications. 


New ¥Y , Oct 188 

It is remarkable to observe one who seems to 
have so good and accurate a conception of what 
the ideal aims of the public library should be, 
little familiar with the actual work of public li- 
braries as Mr. Hubbard shows himself to be in 
his article in the September number of 7 %e 
North American w. Unless he had some 
experienc e or had occasion to make the necessary 
observations in these institutions, his ignorance 


so 


revie 


would in some measure be excusable, as the 
published reports of public libraries are to a 
great extent deficient in information on those 


points as to which Mr. Hubbard has gone astray. 

In his indictment of the public libraries as at 
present conducted he starts from the premise that 
they are almost utilized by children. Coupled 
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with this is the charge that the children read 
novels and story-books almost exclusively. 

In the absence of statistics concerning the ages 
of book-borrowers, the easiest refutation of Mr. 
Hubbard's statements is not possible. That gen- 
tleman would probably admit, however, that the 
same conditions obtain in England as in America. 
The middle classes of America are at least on an 
equal footing of intelligence and culture with 


their British fellows. The English library re- 
ports supply us with what we lack. In the Bir- 
mingham Free Libraries out of 10,000 borrow- 


ers only 1938 were under 14 years of age. In 
Richmond (Surrey), out of 1516 borrowers only 
66 were 15 years of age. In the Borough of 
Plymouth out of 3435 borrowers 502 were under 


15 years of age. These are selected at hap- 
hazard from the latest (1888-89) reports that 
I have at hand. It is not likely that the pro- 


portions here indicated as to the comparative use 
of free libraries by children and adults respec- 
tively will vary much in this country. 

rhis fact can be demonstrated in another man- 
ner from the reports of American libraries. 
Some of these in classifying their circulation put 
the Prose Fiction and the Juveniles together. 
Others, however, follow fortunately, for our pur- 
the course of differentiating these two 
Again picking out some reports at hap- 
hazard, we find the Detroit Library with 15 per 
cent. of juveniles; St. Louis, 19; Morse Insti- 
tute, Natick, 22; Indianapolis, 22 ; Cleveland, 16, 
and Providence Ig per cent. These casually se- 
lected to show that chil- 
dren do not make up more than one-fifth of the 
readers in our public libraries. 

But Mr. Hubbard is wrong too in assuming that 
the children who do utilize the libraries devote 
themselves exclusively to novels and story-books. 
In nearly all instances the figures in regard to 
juveniles include a large class of books, which 
though written and published with a view to their 
use by children, are in reality trustworthy histo- 
ries, biographies, scientific manuals, and books of 
travel. Mr. Hubbard would surely not ask the 
libraries to place any better or more difficult 
works in the hands of children than Knox's, Cof- 
fin’s, Miss Champney's, Soley’s, Abbot's, Ab- 
bott’s, Wood's, and the works of similar writers 
who need not be catalogued here in full. 

Furthermore he must be a person of but little 
discernment if he would cramp the mind and sen- 


pose, 


I 
classes. 


instances are sufficient 


| sibility of a youth by excluding him or her from 


|} Suggests. 


an intimacy wit) the beautiful, inspiring, and ele- 
vating products of imaginative literature. That 
must be a terribly distorted intellectual growth 
that has had no intercourse with the creations of 
leott, Burnett, Mary Mapes Dodge, Cooper, 
Irving, or Scott, at any time during childhood. 
Not but what it must be admitted that much 
remains to be done in order to perfect the char- 
acter of the reading in public libraries. This can 
safely be entrusted, however, to those instrumen- 
talities which have hitherto been so remarkably 
successful in this direction, certainly as safely as 
to the more questionable means Mr. Hubbard 
The trustees of the public libraries 


are certainly as capable to conduct this work as 
the Boards of Education. 


MAx COHEN. 
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HOW WI RESERVE BOOKS 
] rd ber t y, so that if there ts 
WHEN desired to do so, we reserve books w h re than or apy unt for the s e book the 
are out when asked for. The reques we rg i f c This card 
a postal card of the f lowing form tains a printed noti hat the k w t 
reserve tor tw ty r Ww be eliv 
rHE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
irit hat t I enta t f the car 
( lan 188s hen the a as filled ot ird proper 
3 - , y it is c n h case, about the size of a 
S 4 ” i 2 ok, wl s t the shelf where the 
ret , u mK be gs,S ul as the work in ques 
= P . ra t Tit returne t is me ately 
> = Ww. H.B covert it iti e reserve The 1 iN 
5 = NN , , place spe and the card is 
f 
The app oe : _ a st with t ma to the reader 
addresses it to hin and fills up the anks witl it h “ — ote —— 
} 
author’s name, the titl the date, « t . ; . — oe. 6 
hour, as we have fre ently more than one apy] -_ whewan oe <, Se om 
cation in a day for s popular book I - 7 oks, without any exception, may be 
cards are Gled als eticalle a thoes , ; ned two wet And all t ks, except new 
a ceiving lesk and are n irge of the iSSist t - - phe oe — as 
there. When a book is returned for w h acar se ee api sae 1 means Senees Se 
is waiting it is ass n as poss e place nti riginal tw weeks Cxpltie Or ne —— 
reserved case With a Slip giving name ¢ fappll nt ™ ot as” . ious brary 
and date to wh tw e kept I t 3 — 2 oe New 
then dated, the blank for te to w é 3 : ” 7 t reserved til they 
will be kept is filled, and it is ma For it ' _ opin ne we lange) 
stance Mr. Wm. Cowper asked for a copy f te r pol art cs, the necessity for re 
: ‘* Robert Elsmere” on O It was t istic s ccairhnenpundiatans eadeeaieeabeannesl 
and he left acard for it, but as there were a t laa — le ) : . 
twenty-five cards alre y filed and we t pi ta pol r re purchased. Still, ne 
six copies of th k < rd wast acl ? , neient plicates to be able a 
until Dec. 28. Then a f the | a Pe ee mere e-agites 
placed in the reserved case with a slip mark , os This pr 5° se, te gags feat 
““ Cowper 30,” and his card filled tan a : : in silencing chronic kickers—who abound 
so bien. na rarics—Wwho W gravely inform you that 
If Mr. Cowper calls on or before the 301 they “have been asking ox montane = for 8 ce 
x bringing his card, he gets t I ck, if tain book, wit » sages As any book can be 
goes to the next applicant [his 1 » has bes reser ter three 1 é usly the 
in operation tour years, is used largely, and 1s ” = mas : = —* . maneem 
satisfactory. It is fair, for all users of the libra of the privilege of a reservation card, for which 
; ry have the same chance, and genera gets we chasge two coms, * — oo fee 
i. VART 


the books to the peof 


them most. 










f S I bscriber part arly desire a book 
} WE have a plan for reserving books somewhat | w! h is not the , asked for, he can 
similar to that of Mr. Brett in successful oper s} i he prefer it, rather tha ilraw anything 
tion for over eleven years 4 postal card 1 else, leave his Silt pe for it 
dressed by the applicant himself to avoid an} The or slips are dated so as to give the se 
chance for mistakes. On the other sid there is | quence which ap] ints are to be served 
room for the name of the book re red to be re where, a ely to be the case with new books, 
served, which the applicant likewise fills in Each | several people are waiting for the same work at 
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one time; and the first copy of the book that 
comes in fills the first order. As soon as an 
order is filled the following postal notification is 
sent, the dates and title of book having been filled 


in 
THE BROOKLYN LIBRARY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.........1888. 
The following work, .......0++: for which you 


left your account open... has been received 
and charged to you this day, and will be retained 
Jor two days (but no longer) from this date. When 
you call or send for the book, this notice must be pre- 
sented at the desk. W. A. BARDWELL, 


Librarian. 


Any other books drawn by the applicant during 
the time he is waiting for the one ordered are 
charged as ¢x/ra, at two cents a day (or ten cents 


a week). 


By this plan those who are especially desirous | 


to obtain a particular work are enabled to do so. 
The only inconvenience experienced is being for 
a short time without a book, or the drawing of 
an ‘‘extra’’ ata slight charge. It has not been 
our custom to take orders for books to be charged 
as ‘‘ extra” books from date of registry and noti- 
fication, as this plan would necessitate the pur- 
chase of a greater number of copies of new and 
popular works than our library has means to 
supply. But if a member wants a given work 
sufficiently to leave his slip open for a short 
time, this arrangement insures his receiving it. 


The postal cards for the notices are furnished by | 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
Astor Place, N. Y.......+.1888. 

The book asked for by you... ......ts now at the 
library, and will be retained until eight o'clock 
sees ...evening. Bring this card with you 
when you call for the book. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. 7. PEOPLES, 
Librarian 

No book is retained over two days. 

If the member fails to call for it within the 
time specified in the notice, it is removed from 
its place and put in circulation. If the member 
still wants the book he will have to make out a 
new order and let it take its turn. 

In addition to the above plan we have a system 
of delivering books at members’ residences or 





| places of business. For five cents each, we sell 
postal cards, ready for mailing, which secures the 
| delivery of a book to the place designated, and 
| the return of a book to the library. 

| The following form shows the order printed on 


the back of the postal card : 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN USING STAMPED 


ORDERS. 
1. Write your name and address distinctly in ink 


Give the names of the authors of all books applied 


Put the names of several books on every order. Onc 
| of the books named will then be sent 


4. Have the return book ready for the carrier when he 


s for it 


{ FOLIO. errr 


the library free of charge. Their circulation | 


through the mails serves, perhaps, to some ex- 
tent, as an advertisement of the institution. 
W. A. BARDWELL. 


NEW YORK MERCANTILE LIBRARY 


~ 
~ 
= 
6 
_ 


Tuose of our members who so desire may | 


have books reserved for them by leaving an order 
for the book they want and paying two cents. 


These orders are made out on the blank forms 


used in the library for general use, dated, and | 
then arranged alphabetically under the titles of | 


the books. The earliest orders received are of 
course filled first. When a book is obtained the 
order which it is intended to fill is placed in one 
end of it and then laid aside in a place provided 
for this use. 

The clerk in charge of this department then 
fills out the following notice, which is printed on 
the back of a postal card, and at once mails it to 


the member whose order is in the book : 


sme 


On the face of the postal card the address 


printed as follows : 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 
ASTOR PLACE, 
City. 
W. T. Peor.ies. 


BOSTON ATHENAUM 
Our method of reserving books is similar in 
the main to those detailed above, but our charg- 
ing system (by which two cards, kept in a pocket 


| in the vook while it is on the shelf, are signed by 
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the borrower and left at the charging d 


iile 


When 


an application is made for a book to be reserved, 


esk wl 


the book is out) causes some differences. 


the attendant in charge writes the author and 
title of the book and the name and address of the 
applicant in a reserve-book. In this the ruled 
lines are numbered consecutively (to avoid the 


inconvenience of several figures we usually num- 
ber to 100 and then begin the notation again) 


and the number corresponding to the appli 


ation 
is written in red ink upon the manilla card be- 


longing to the book to be reserved just below the 


name of the person who has it at the time. 
When the book is returned and the last borrow 
er's name stamped across on the manilla card, 


preparatory to replacing the book upon its shelf, 
the red number is of course seen by the assistant 
and the reserve-book is consulted for the name of 
rhe foll 
filled out 


the person next desiring the book. w- 


ing postal card is immediately and 


mailed to the applicant, and the book is retained 


at the charging desk. 


Boston ATHENA! 


188 


M, 


DEAR 


asked for by you, has been returned, and 


charged to you. It will be retained for you to- 
day and to-morrow, which will be counted as 
part of the ......* days during which you are 
allowed to keep it out, 


Yours respectfully, 


Ci 


li 


CHARLES A. TER, 


rarian, 


rhe postal cards are furnished by the library 
books 


is in the case of mew books (books received within 


The only restriction in the reservation of 
a year). A person being allowed by our rules to 
have out but one new book at a time, the appli 
cant must leave his card free from any such, if 
his application be fora recent publication. Thus, 


if a new book is out upon the applicant’s name 


DELINQUENT 


BY W. K. STETSON, LIBRARIAN FREI 


A LIMITED investigation among libraries in the 
Con 


necticut, and New York, resulted in the collection 


four States, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
of a few facts of somewhat general interest. 

Bridgeport, Conn., has a municipal ordinance, 
imposing a fine of $10 for failure to return books 
according to the regulations of the library, the 
fine to be for the use of the library. Mrs. Hills 
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when the book app is returned, it is not 
reserved for him, but goes to the next applicant 
or if there is no other, is allowed to circulate in 
the ordinary way. Otherwise the first apy ant 
would have charged to him two new! s at 
once. KATE E. SAN RN 

When a book not in the brary is asked for 
the asker’s name is written re « on the back 
of the card submitted to the Library ( mittee 
If the purchase is approved by them, the card is 
kept in the alphabetica ex of ks order 
ind as soon as the | kK ymes the car put 
nto it by the entry clerk When it comes in due 
course to the cataloguer her ey at once catches 
the name in red She f ar " the f Ww 
ng postal 

B N ATHEN M, 188 
DEAR SIR 
asked for by you, has been received, and will be 
ready under the rules to be taken out on the 

iy of It will then be retained for 
you two days, which will be counted as part of 
the seven days during which you are allowed to 
Keep it out. 

Yours very truly 
CHARLES A. CUTTER, 
Librariar 

At the same time a long narrow slip of paper, 

| of a bright pink color, to arrest the attention of 
the attendant who puts in the library plates, and 
also of the attendant who arranges the books on 
the show-case, is inserted in the book. Ont 
is printed 
d kept for 
ltd 

rhis is filled with name and date rrespor £ 
to the above postal Che slip is long in shape t 
prevent its slipping down and being lost in tl 
book EmMA L, CLARKE 
BORROWERS 

PUBLI LIBRARY, NEW HAVEN, CONN 

writes: ‘‘ This ordinance has worked admirably 
Its value to us, as a bit of re erved power, is simply 


inestimable; but in actual practice we very rarely 
call in the aid of the police So thoroughly are 
the powers the ordinance confers upon us known 
in this city, so thoroughly are we known to use 
them at need, without respect to persons, that a 
slip, containing a copy of the ordinance, usually 
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brings in the book without the help of an officer. 
Altogether, ourcases of police aid, since the open- 
ing of the library, have only averaged two per 
annum. They were most frequent in the begin- 
ning, and are continually growing fewer. Our 
last use of the police was in August, 1887.” 

In Waterbury there is no such ordinance. Mr. 
Bassett writes : ‘‘ Our policemen are so accommo- 
dating that they have kindly appeared at the res- 
idences of the very few persons who have failed, 
either as principal or surety, to return our books. 

“We follow up delinquents regularly on the 
first of the month — first with the card-holder, and 
the next month with the guarantor, and our list of 
such is every year growing smaller. 

** Our loss is not very serious at present. Ido 
not expect to see any scheme that will secure a 
return of a// the books that are loaned.” 

There is no State statute on the matter of return 
of books in Connecticut. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island have special 
statutes. The Massachusetts law imposes a fine of 
$1 to $25, or imprisonment in jail, not exceeding 


six months. 


The Rhode Island law considers the person 





[ October, "89. 
| guilty of neglect to return a book two weeks after 
| . . 
| date of notice that a book is overdue, to have 


| unlawfully “converted the property to his own 


In Worcester they have a little difficulty some- 
times, and likewise in Providence. In another 
city in Massachusetts, the librarian was ignorant 


of the existence of the State law, and has been 


sending a messenger, but had a good deal of trou- 
ble on account of the “inefficiency of the present 
messenger.” The librarian writes that he is 
glad to know of the law, and will employ it at 
once. 

The N. Y. Free Circulating Library does not 
| employ the police, and sends a messenger. Only 
one book was not secured, either from borrower 


or guarantor, out of 99,016 issued. “ Without 
calling on the police, with no ordinance on the 
subject, we have failed in about 15 instances to 
secure the return of books ; circulation 200,000.” 
I think that with the right person to look after 
delinquent borrowers, few will fail, ultimately, to 
return books. But such ordinances and laws as 
above mentioned seem to have a marked effect in 


saving trouble on the part of the library. 


CURRENT MAGAZINE CHECK-LISTS; ANOTHER METHOD. 


BY R. R. 
TAKING up the parable from Miss James’ article 
in the last issue, it may be worth while to mention 
a device which I developed when two years ago 
the Reform Club started its political library, and 
as Chairman of the Library Committee of its Trus- 
tees, I was obliged to build from ‘‘ bricks without 
straw,” as there was not sufficient justification to 
employ a regular librarian, and the service of the 
library had to be distributed through the house 
staff. In checking up the periodicals received for 
the reading-room, of which there was a consider- 
able number, I had to depend upon the services 
of one of the pages, sufficiently intelligent to do 
straight-away work, but not skilled in library mat- 
ters. One of the ruled sheets supplied by the Li- 
brary Bureau served for the time as the basis of 
the check-list, viz., that ruled in blue squares and 
red columns by quarters and months, although I 
should now modify the blank somewhat as shown 
below to give some other useful points in addi- 
tion to those indicated by Miss James. I suppose 
the Library Bureau could readily prepare a blank 
to give this check-list, if it should prove accept- 
able and useful in libraries generally. 
[The diagrams will explain themselves. The 
blank covers the date of the week or month on 


which the periodical should be expected, so as to 


BOWKER. 
be a guide in looking out for missing copies, in- 
dicates the period covered by the numbered vol- 
ume, and also provides for entering price, cost 
of binding, and disposition, so that the record is 
practically complete. The same blank serves for 
quarterlies by skipping two of the months col- 
umns, and for weeklies by entering the date in 
each of the four corners of the space, putting the 
fifth week, when there is one in the month, in the 
centre 

In the case of monthlies, the entry would be 
made by giving the day of receipt ; of weeklies, 
by giving the day of printed date. When more 
than one copy of a periodical is taken, each copy 
should have a separate line. This blank enables 


the whole list in a small library to be put on one 
sheet, with the exception of dailies, which should 
| be treated on a separate sheet, giving the dates 
| of the month in printed headings, one sheet to 
leach month. In larger libraries, of course, the 
quarterlies would have one sheet, the monthlies 
another, the weeklies another, andsoon. Insmall 
libraries there might be an advantage in massing 
the data together, instead of keeping separate 
cards, although I am not sure but Miss James’ 
method may have practical advantages which mine 


overlooks. 
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TIPS FOR CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION CANDIDATES. 


BY J. SCHWARTZ, 


Tue criticism the LIBRARY JOURNAL made on 
the 200 questions asked candidates for admission 


to the New York State Library, viz., that they 


LIBRARIAN 


** involve too much special relation with Mr. | 


Dewey's personal methods to give any one who 
has not served under him a fair chance,” 
me too broad in its statement, and apt to defer 
candidates who have not served in the Library 
Sx hool., 
not be answered without a reference to Mr. Dew- 


It is true that some of the questions can- 


ey’s methods, but after a close study of the brief, 


seems to | 


and, in some cases, ambiguous questions, I have ; 


come to the conclusion that most of the queries 
are intended to be very broad in their scope, and 
are such as any person of fair intelligence ought 
to be able to answer. I give below some of these 
questions and the answers thereco such as I would 
myself make. It is needless to say that these 
answers in some cases represent only my “ per- 
sonal equation,” and are chiefly useful in showing 
the broad and catholic tendency of the inquiries 
and asa conclusive refutation of the criticism of 
the LIBRARY JOURNAI 

‘so. What typewriter or library hand would 
you use?” 

I should insist on the typewriter being young 
and good-looking. 
What 
would you use ?” 

For ordinary correspondence the sickly green 


machines 


“ 60, stamps or numbering 


stamp. I don’t use a numbering machine : am 
pretty good at figures, 

“63. How would you guard against loss of 
cards from removals by assistants ?”’ 

Any man who attempts to lay hands on the 
American card — except in the way of kindness — 


shoot him on the spot. 





APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 
“128. What powder’s worst ?” 
Face powder; also giant powder, if you are 
sitting on a can of it while smoking a cigar. 
“129. Which costs most of those commonly 
used ?”’ 
** Récamier.” 
“133. Are tight or loose backs preferable?” 
For a cataloguer who is much confined to his 
desk, a loose back is decidedly preferable. 


“149. Translate 10 a T 28 Mr 8o. 

Trademark of a kind of Plantation bitters. 

“150. Give shortest system of library dates 
not ambiguous ?” 

Ihe most satisfactory and shortest system for 
employés would be to commence work at 12 m., 
with an hour for dinner, and to quit at 1 p.m. 

“153. Give scheme of colors for languages ?” 

Yellow for Chinese, Green for Irish, Red for 
English, Red, White, and Blue for United States, 


etc, 


“154. Give scheme for colors for days of 
week ?” 

Blue for Monday is all I can think of. 

** 163. Would you use card pocket?” 

Yes, when travelling. 

“164. What style ?”’ 

Dougherty’s or Hart’s squeezers 

“184. What five reference-books would you 


care most to have in your own work in library 

economy 
Dewey Decimal 

reau Catalogue, Library Notes, Bible, and Web- 


Classification, Library Bu- 
ster’s Dictionary. 
These are sufficient, I think, to show that out- 


siders have nothing to fear. 


THE NEW ORLEANS LIBRARY. 


FROM MISS MARY ASHLEY 
Tu jome, these arches make m aim 
To Attica’s constructive fame: 
Yet never saw the Acropolis 
So full a treasure-house as this, 
And never looked Alcamenes 
On mental monuments like these ! 
From floor to frie these walls are lined 





TOWNSEND'S 





POEM AT THE DEDICATION. 


With works that Phidias ne'er divined, 
And out from many an alcove speaks 
Beauty undreamed of by the Greeks 
The air of this To-day is stirred 

With marvels Athens never heard ; 
Worlds now familiar with all men, 

For 


Greece had no existence then 
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part of the directors « public libraries And } filled with the treasure f literature and thronged 
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further, Are there any real or po - dangers | with eager readers So far as the children are 

resulting from it, against wl h it would be well ri erned. I am confident that, even if the novels 
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and if dependent alone upon what their homes 
could afford for such recreation. But there are 
other facts which, when fairly and honestly con- 
sidered, must make many seriously doubt whether 
the public libraries, as at present generally ad- 
ministered, are not a grave evil to the communi- 
ties in which they are placed. 

Forty years ago, many persons in New Eng- 
land and in the States settled by New Englanders 
had a strong prejudice against all novel-reading, 
many holding it to be a downright sin. Others, 
more enlightened, did not go so far as this, but 
objected decidedly to the reading of novels by 
children. Still others, again, permitted their 
children to read novels, but were very careful in 
their selection and strict in their prohibitions 
‘** Jane Eyre,” I distinctly remember, was a pro- 
hibited book in my youth, and Bulwer was a for- 
bidden author, as were all French writers. But 
the standard of selection of books for the public 
libraries, if originally high, soon fell so low in 
many as to admit all novels above the very low- 
est grade. Where the funds were plentiful, as in 
the larger cities, practically everything above a 
dime novel was purchased. The natural result of 


this indiscriminate buying was that tens, nay 
hundreds, of books which the best critics had 
pronounced profoundly immoral in their ten 
dency and teaching found their way into the 
hands of children. If protests were made — and 
in some places they were continually made the 


ready answer on the part of trustees or librarians 
was that it was a people's library, and that what 
the public asked for should be supplied. Others 
urged that it was necessary to have books even of 
a poor character in order to attract readers who 
would read nothing else, and who, once brought 
from the dance hal! or the street-corner to fre- 
quent the library, would be educated up from the 
reading of the most sensational novel to the en- 
joyment of Scott and Shakespeare. It seems 
almost silly to refute this argument, and yet, 
urged as it was by some well-known writers, it 


probably still retains its specious force For 
there isan element of truth in it which renders it 
fascinating tu certain philanthropic, but illogical, 
persons. 

To make this theory effective, the strictest 


control over the reading is absolutely necessary. 
The dime novel, the sensational story, must be 
succeeded by one of a slightly higher grade, and 
if this process be rigidly carried out, possibly 
now and then a street-boy, if he possess excep- 
tional abilities, may be brought to an intelligent 
appreciation of the classics of romance. But to 
imagine that this same result could be produced 
by giving such a lad the free range of a great 
collection of novels, good, bad, and indifferent, 
is simply the mark of ignorance of human na- 
ture. Not one in a hundred, under these circum- 
stances, unaided and unrestrained, would go 
from the bad to the better and gradually thence 
to the highest walks of literature. And these 
persons wholly lost sight of the fact that, in at- 
tempting to rescue one street-boy by this means, 
they exposed a hundred other children to the 
danger of forming a taste for the lowest class of 
novels. 

These, then, are the facts. Not only have the 
public libraries, as a whole, failed to reach their 
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proper aim of giving the means of education to 
the people — not necessarily, it should be said, 
through any fault of their guardians — but they 
have gone aside from their true path to furnish 
amusement merely, and that in part of a perni- 
cious character, chiefly to the young. 

A few years ago this evil was far greater than 
it apparently is at present. Then so numerous 
were the works of notoriously immoral authors 
in our larger public libraries that many parents 
would no more permit their children to frequent 
them than they would allow them to go to a low 
theatre or a variety show. Public opinion at 
length became aroused, and there was a general 
reform. Many of these objectionable works were 
removed from the shelves of libraries in every 
part of the country. But doubtless the force of 
this outburst of public opinion has now spent it- 
self, and this purifying work needs to be done 
over again. For one cannot take up a library 
catalogue without finding in it a score or more of 
books which no child should read 

Ihe whole of the danger whicha public library 
may be to the community to which it belongs 
has not yet been fully revealed. In some of the 
city libraries, and possibly in some of the town 
libraries — but of this I have no certain knowledge 
—there is a department, technically known by 
“The Inferno,” in which books of un 
questioned and undisguised immorality are kept. 
Chey are, I hasten to say, not all, probably only 
a very small proportion of them, of the “* Decam- 
eron”’ type — immoral books, but still classics in 
spite of their character and for other reasons. 
[hey are to-day, more frequently, books note- 
worthy simply because of their wickedness, not 
because of any literary or historical merit — 
books just exactly as worthy of being preserved 
as pictures which are remarkable merely on ac- 
count of their gross obscenity. The numbers of 
these books which are being produced mainly in 
Europe, both original works and the republica- 
tions of works produced in a more depraved age, 
would probably astonish many of my readers. 
rhey are published chiefly, no doubt, to satisfy 
the prurient tastes of individuals; but the fact 
that libraries are also constant and certain pur 
chasers must be an important factor in leading to 
their publication. Many a trustee, it can hardly 
be questioned, who would not dream of buying 
such books for his private library, and would 
shudder with horror if he saw them in the hands 
of his daughters, purchases them for the public 
library under his charge without a qualm of con- 
science. And there they lie, a mass of corrup- 
tion, having, probably inall cases, a very limited 
circulation ; but still, one can be assured, they 
are not bought to be locked up from every eye — 
needing, like low-fever germs, but light and air to 
break into a moral pestilence. 

From the existence of these two evils, the cir- 
culation of books among young people of a char- 
acter especially injurious to them, and the gather- 
ing of collections of openly-immoral works — 
evils for which there is, so far as | am aware, no 
direct remedy in the hands of the public —I as- 
sert that the trustees of our public libraries should 
be held responsible to some more definite tribu- 
nal than that of public opinion. I might have 
mentioned other possible dangers, such as the 
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**THREE-CENT DREADFULS.” 


A LIBRARY OF VIVID LITERATURE FOR BO} 


On the second floor of 82 Park Row, says the 
N. Y. Sun, there is a circulating library. It con 
tains many thousand books, and it does an aston 
ishingly big business. Its customers are mostly 
boys of 8 to 14. Its prices are low enough to 
bring the books within the reach ofall. Youcan 
buy a copy of that thrilling story of frontier life, 
“Sierra Sam's Secret; or, The Bloody Foot- 
prints,” by Mr. Edward L. Wheeler, for three 
cents. You can buy “Crimson Kate; or, The 
Cowboy’s Triumph,” by Col. Prentiss Ingraham; 
“Fancy Frank of Colorado; or, The Trapper’s 
Trust,” by the Hon. William F. Cody (Buffalo 
Bill) ; ‘* Dashing Dave, the Dandy Detective,” by 
Mr. Charles Morris; “ Iron-arm Abe, the Hunch- 
back Destroyer,” by Capt. Mark Wilton; “‘ The 
Crimson Coyotes; or, Nita, the Nemesis,” by 
Mr. Sam S. Hall; “ Flush Fred's Double; or, The 
Squatter’s Lead of Six,” by Mr. Joseph E. Bad 
ger; “Cinnamon Chip, the Girl Sport; or, The 
Golden Idol of Mount Rosa,” by Mr. Wheeler 
—you can buy these books and ten thousand 
others of an equally attractive character at this 
library for three cents each. You don’t borrow 
them; you buy them outright. The publisher's 
price is five cents. The reduction in price is due 
to the fact that the books are second-hand. You 
can buy your book at three cents; take it home 
and read it; bring it back in fair condition, and 
you get an allowance of two cents on it on your 
next purchase. Thus you have a circulating li- 
brary of unlimited size where you can have all the 
books you want for one cent a book. Small prof- 
its and quick returns is the proprietor’s motto. 

The proprietor of the library has his picture 
painted on the front of the building. It is not a 
very good picture, although it was painted by one 
of the artists who make the pictures of fat women 
and skeleton men that hang outside the Bowery 
museums. If you saw Mr. Prowell and then saw 
the picture you would guess offhand that they 
were different men. Mr. Prowell started in busi 
ness about eight yearsago. He had plenty of pluck, 
and $4.75 incash. He invested $4 in cheap song- 
books and five-cent novels. This was the nucleus 
of his library. He spread his wares on the side 
walk in front of a vacant store and his first day's 
business netted him $1.10 clear profit. By and 
by he started a library; then another; then a 
third — one on Chatham Street, one on Park Row, 
one on the Bowery. Next thing he will be put- 
ting up a ten-story building and issuing ‘‘ The 
Prowell Library of Standard Two-cent Novels.” 

Said the reporter: ‘‘ How many brave lads have 
you sent out to the wild and trackless prairies to 
become Indian slayers? How many have you 
made run away to sea to nail black flags to the 
mast and become pirates and buccaneers of the 
raging main? How many to be cowboys in Tex 


as and terrors from Way-up-the-Gulch? How 
many to be trappers in the Rockies, killing an 
average of five b’ar a day? How many to be 


train robbers and imitators of Jesse James?’ 
‘Not one,” said Mr. Prowell. ‘ Boys don’t 

read much of that sort of thing now. What they 

do read of it doesn’t do them any harm. Once 
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| in a great while a boy wiil start for the wild West 
to kill Indians. Maybe he will get only as far as 
Jersey City, or maybe he will get to Pittsburg or 


‘ . 
} even Chicago. In any case he is glad tocome home 


and get licked for running away, or he wants to be 
a pirate and gets out on a tug far enough to be half 
dead with seasickness — that cures his piracy. If 
he wants to be a trapper he is content if he traps 
the catin the back yard. If he wants to rescue a 
beautiful maiden from a burning house and goes 
to a fireto do so, some policeman will cuff his 
ears and some playful fireman turn the hose on 
him. Asto being a train robber he has no 
show at all, and has sense enough to know it. 
But the Indian and train robber and cowboy 
stories are now played out.” 

“What class has taken their place?” 

** Detective stories. Look around you.” 

The benches were stacked high with well- 
thumbed five-cent novels. Five-sixths of them 
seemed to be detective stories. The one on top 
of the nearest pile was ‘‘ Lady Kate, the Dashing 
Female Detective.” The front page had a pict- 
ure of Lady Kate in one of her disguises. She 
was dressed as a dude of the vintage of °8 co- 
coanut hat, short, close-fitting sack-coat, white 
vest, tight trousers, pointed shoes, and a cute lit- 
tlecane. She was in the act of shadowing a lord- 
ly villain. Said lordly villain, at the moment 
the picture was taken, had turned and nonchalant- 
ly asked: ‘* Now, then, sis, why are you on my 
track?” Lady Kate’s reply is not given in the 
picture, but be sure she had a pat answer ready. 
rhe rest of the pile included these: 


Old Transform, the Secret Special Detect 
Double-curve Dan, the Pitcher Detective 
Dodger Dick, the Wharf Spy Detective 


ive 





Fox and Faicon, the Bowery Shadowers 

The Chimney Spy ; or, Broadway Billy's Surprise Party 
Old Bombshell, the Ranger Detective 

Velvet Foot, the Indian Detective 

The Boy Shadow Felix Fox's Hunt 

The King of the Detective 

Old Sleuth’s Triump! 

Undera Million Disguises 

Tracked by a Ventr juist 

B k Raven, the G xz Detective 

Night Hawk, the Mounted Detective 

The Man of too Faces r, A Hard Case to Solve 

The Detectives’ League , The Shrewdest of Them 
Ail 

The Jack of Clubs Tracked by a Card 

The Clew in the ¢ set 

Young Weasel, the Ba n Detective 

Life and Adventures of N the Detective 

The Broken Chessboard r, O Cap Lee's Stra L 
| ue 

The Giant D tive in France 

The American Detective in Russia 

The Dutch Detective 

Tom Thumb; or, The Wonderful Boy Detective. 

} Old Possum; or, The Sleepy Detective 

An Unclaimed Letter; or, Traced Through the Mail. 

The Point of a Needle A Very Small Clue 

A Case without a Clue; or Detective’s Fight for 
Victory 

The Molly Maguire Detective; or, A Vidocq’s Advent 


ures Among the Miners. 


And pile after pile of the same sort of sto 
ries. All of them had a hair-raising front-page 
picture; all of them had passed through the hands 
of many readers; all of them could be bought for 
three cents each. 

‘* Have you noticed,” said Mr. Prowell, ‘‘ that 
a great many Tascotts have been arrested all over 

the country ?” 























The reporter thought he had heard that some- 
body named Tascott had been arrested 

**Somebody named Tascott!” echoe Mr 
Prowell hotly. ‘“‘ Why, there’s been a million 
Tascotts locked uy I mean, nearly a million 
Why? Because of the preponderane e of cde 





tive stories in our standard literature. Somebody 


named Tascott is said to have killed a Chicago 
nillionaire named Snell. A reward was offer 
Mysterious case Police helpless Detective 
baffed. Young Fearless, the Boy Detective, gets 
on his trail. Arrests him. Claims reward. But 


unfortunately, it's the wrong Tascott It is a 
ways the Do you know, 
Iascott was like Marjorie Daw. I think there 


lascott 


wrong lascott. 











never was any 

“Is there no demand for Indian-killing stories 
now ?”” 

“Some, but not a great deal. Nothing like 
what there was three or four years ago. There 
always a demand for rattling stories of adventure 
and bloodshed, but at present the detectives ar 


on top. 
** Don’t you th 
injurious to the young 


nk these sensational stor 





t. In these stories virtue inva 
Ihe hero is always br 
us, and strong He re S Of 
at the risk of his Se, ez ~ 











t s te t wupan ocean steamer 
kills . ikes, bears, | " ! 
W | il if yi lly Ss 
sings rf cKing songs la v ‘ 
heroine the first moment he sets eyes or r. A 
as for morality, why, these books preact rality 
from top to bottom. Is bloodshed immora Ifs 


ion’t let your boys read history 
more bloodshed and immorality in a history 
than 


England in © sensational novels Ar 





our girls—that is, our heroines are all pure and 
virtuous, and as pretty as a new three-sheet cir 
cus bill The gentle ones are all pronounce 

blond nd tl iring one all decided brunettes 
I'm sure I don’t know why. But they are all as 


good as gold.’ 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


A WASHINGTON correspondent writes to the 
Evening Post under date of September 24 as If 
lows 

** Work on 
building is making strides that seem marve 
or left undone, under 
ase y 


the new Congressional Li 


contrast with what wasdone, 
the old triun 

the Chief of Eng 
undertaking, has already made hisreputation, but 
that does not in the least lampen his enthusiasm. 


ivirate management. Gen, ( 


neers, who is at the head of the 





Under him are the architect, Paul J]. Pelz, who 


i details, and the supervising 





draws the plans and « 
engineer, B. R. Green, who sees that the 
of Mr. Pelz is carried out. Thanks to the 
fect discipline of Mr. Green, the 300 men engagt 

on the work move almost as one, without jar or 
friction, nobody getting into his neighbor's way, 


and the various parts of the building being pushed 


design 


per 
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rward in such an order t are ally 
emy oved 
‘* Although the law sets the t e for 
npletion at seven yea y not be 
prising t ee ever ng t I 4 t 
earlier I present Tr t } ‘ 
the 4th of O t t, w e wast r 
but a hug t ‘ W rt 
' ft é I t 
ters of the tou i ive rie the 
lev f the gr f 1 by the the 
se m the e wW hav that ‘ 
tracting for t rn rw raj y 
nd by November t { ible that the ma 
ter ra he exter the | ng Ww ¢ 
nder contract ( I tl h been 
passe upon U pr nt re ent tor 
tracting for Eng h ¢ tead ! 
American Th ex it flere however! 
s that there is nothing n nA t f the 
hese brick ave ry-whit 
surtace f were espe ‘ 
reference to their wer of retle g light They 
WwW e use tor I t rt he ts it t 
Ss expe r tha t { t s 
t shelve V \ I ( r twenty 
eet ward from the ght, Ww ‘ lite easily 
read by tl rarians search of ther I} 
ricks nare white r nearly w e, all the 
way through, so tl f the enamel be ¢ 
roket places, the light w e reflected 
from them, a their art effect will not be 
lestroy var tior n s color 
No Amer , elle has t white 
y the white « i i it body 
nd every chipping c re blot nm the 
sur Aact¢ 
The gr e which \ be for ngs 
for whict ‘ tract has beer Warde 
toa shire rry, is the lightest gra 
te, | the wo! It reset Sint 
a wi marble, with the faintest wash of | 
nk over it - so that the bi ng Ww to 
intents, a white one The generosity w h ¢ 














gress suddenly manifested when it was finally set 
t Gen. Casey wa ndle the work a 
fi h ture, ha ne a great deal for the 
I nent in this matter of material tract 
I er the t which forbids entering ) 
nts in \ w re (that he actual apy 
available tw have been imp« ble 
the abs e integrity of the ew - 
int, because the s [ red r piece 
meal contracts might have me fron fleret 
juarries or parts of quarries A however 
Gen, Casey is empowered t t e his t 
for this important feat te independently of 
the regular appropr i Congr I 
bound itseil t t the s 
* Congress, it will be ren ere I the 
Asa r of fact, there w € t > - 
000 available,a mething e ahalf mi n 
expended balance was turn er by the « 
management tothe new. It believed that the 
expense W! e kept ea y within the estimat 
and that there may even be a saving to restore 
to the Treasury 
“The new rary, when finished, w be of 
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capacity to serve without change for 90 years. 
It would be possible, however, by building small 
additions in the courts, to extend this term to 
years. That,’ said Architect Pelz, to 
whom the question of its practicability was re- 
ferred by your correspondent, *‘ will, in my opin- 
ion, never be done. There is probably in a li- 
brary, as in a hotel, a fixed limit to its capacity 
for usefulness. In a hotel, we calculate that the 
limit is reached at rooms. When you go 
beyond that, you find it unwieldy, and the effort 
expended in management is not compensated by 
the returns, while some part of so huge an affair 


120 


500 
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Dr. Folwell would make no attempt at a uni- 
versal collection. The library is to be a part of 
the apparatus of instruction, and the books are 
not to be loaned. The doctor would have a com- 
bination of the stack, reading-room and ‘semi- 
nary’ plans. Into the stack-rooms should go the 
more rarely used books. On the walls of the 
great reading-room, open day and night, should 
be the books of general reference. And then into 
a series of rooms of varying size, opening on a 


| central corridor, should be collected the special 


is likely to be always in trouble, causing discom- | 


fort and inconvenience in the other parts. Pos- 
sibly, when the go years have elapsed, if the 
books still continue pouring in, it will be deemed 
wise to divide them into special classes and find 
room for those classes elsewhere. There might 
be, for instance, a scientific annex and an artistic 
annex, and so forth, the main building being used 
for general library purposes, and students of par- 
ticular topics going to the places where the works 
they wish to consult can be found. At any rate, 
that is something which, I think, after having 
taken care of three generations, we can afford to 
leave posterity to work out for itself.’ ”’ 


LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA. 


THE 


Dr. FoL_we v's ideas of a building are given in 
an interview in the Pioneer press of St. Paul, 
Sept. 22 

“ The old plan for a college library was virtually 
no planatall. There was nospecial library build- 
ing; but some cold and distant room of the gen- 
eral building was employed for the collection of 
books, and was open half an hour once a week 
This gave way to the alcove plan. They were 
dark and usually too small, but much relished by 
a few habitués, who established themselves in 
the various snuggeries. Then came the stack 
plan, the main idea at which is to assemble a 
great number of books in a compact area, and 
in such a way that the public may be served in 
the easiest and most rapid manner. This plan 
was first worked out for public libraries. Sucha 
building is easily bui;t fire-proof, and there 
great economy of space. This plan was adopt- 
ed at Harvard. The plan at Michigan University 
and Cornell is for a large reading-room adjacent 
to the storage, with various other features. The 
reading-rooms are kept open long hours. No 
books are loaned out At Columbia College 
there is a combination of the stack and reading- 
room plan. The dead books, that is the ones rare 
ly used, are sent into the stack-room, while the 
live books are placed on the shelves in the read- 
ing-room. In Johns Hopkins University there 
is no great central library, but several separate 
libraries. This plan is possible in Baltimore, 
owing to the proximity of the university to other 
great general libraries open to the students and 
faculty. The objection to the plan is, it is costly, 
difficult to manage, and the books are not general- 
ly accessible. Michigan tried this, but has con- 
solidated all her professional libraries into a great 
central one, and employs the ‘seminary’ plan. 


1s 





books used in the several departments of instruc- 
tion of the university. These rooms should be 
provided with seats and tables for a large number 
of workers. This part of the building should be 


| one story high and sky-lighted to save all the wall 


spaces for book shelves. The accompanying 


| sketch shows the rough outline of the main idea 





; ure. 


| ing to my notion. 





constructional features, 
Thus no provision 


All administrative and 
matters of detail, are omitted. 
is indicated for librarians’ quarters, etc. 















































STACK 
1ENCE HISTOR 
LANGUAGES E 
= 
LITERATURE : PHILOSOPHY 
READING-ROOM ER ALS 











(180 Feet.) 


‘The front portion, occupied by the reading- 
room, might be two stories high. The portion 
behind it, one story. The building presupposes 
a frontage of 180 feet. In the large room to the 
left of the corridor should be the reference-books, 
and in the one on the right the periodicals, 500 of 
them at least. The apartments devoted severally 


| to philosophy, ecomonics, history, literature, etc. 


in working out the plan, might not be of the same 
size as the cut indicates, and it might be necessary 
to have more of them. It might seem that the 
stack-room at the end of the corridor is small, but 
then it must be understood that in a space 40x 40 
and 45 feet high some 250,000 volumes may be 
stored. As for the cost of such a building I do 
not think it need exceed $100,000. If it were de- 
sired, $59,000 more might be put in for architect 
But I should much prefer that the extra 
money should be put into books. The building 
should be plain and noble in architecture, accord- 
A pretentious building with 
,nferior contents would not reflect credit upon us. 
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The glory of the great libraries is not in their 
buildings, but their treasures within. The staff 
of such a library would be: One chief librarian, 
two librarians, eight assistants besides janitor 

messengers, etc. Thus it would be much better 
that an assistant, who could be hired for $500 per 


year, should be in charge of each of the special 


libraries rather than the professors in charge 
should give up their valuable time. And by 
books is meant all printed matter, including 
charts, maps, engravings, etc., needed for illustra- 


tive purposes. The space set apart for the build- 
ing is between the main building and the college of 
mechanics.” The style of architecture of the new 
library building of Boston, the Italian of 
the Renaissance period, pleases Dr. Folwell very 
much. 


public 


APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 


j rid, O€ft. 1 


AT THE 


, ed Jrom the N. } 


Mamie W— 


‘ 
called the clerk in the Ap- 
prentices’ Library. It was about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and there were not more than half a 
From among a quar- 

stepped out. “She 
age, and wore a simple 


dozen people in the place. 
tet of girls Mamie W 
looked about 17 years of 
white gown and sailor hat. 

‘You must select some other books,” said 
young man, handing her back her slip. 

** Are these all out?” she asked, with a pettish 
little frown, although her voice trembled and her 
cheek flushed. 

‘Some of them we do not keep. But we don't 
give any books of this kind to girls of your age, 
he replied, in a tone of fatherly remonstrance. 

Mamie pouted her lips, looked a little ashamed 
of herself, and made out another slip. When 
‘The Wooing O’t,” by Mrs. Alexander, was 
handed to her she walked out with a discontented 
expression. The rejected slip lay 
little ball upon the floor and read 

RETURN ED—“ One night's mystery 


the 





crushed ina 


WANTED—one of the following: ‘“ Eros, 
‘Sappho,” ‘‘ La Terre,” ‘* Nana.” 

“How a girl has the face to come in here and 
ask for books of that kind is more than I can 
understand!” exclaimed the librarian, looking 
after her retreating figure. 

“Do you have much call for the erotic novels 


so much discussed of late ? 
** Oh, plenty of call, I assure you,’’ he 
answered ‘* They are not allowed to grow yel- 
low from disuse, like the volumes on politi 
economy and the translations of Greek trage: 
Still, I think in most cases the abuse of certain 
books by newspaper critics makes some of our 
members anxious to read them from curiosity 
only. Their popularity lasts for a very little 
while. The girls, after all, stick by the romantic 
or sensational old-time favorites like ‘ Jane Eyre,’ 
‘ East Lynne’ or ‘ Lady Audley’s secret.’ They 
read these over and over again. In the winter 
Dickens’ works are in demand, for there is cer- 
tainly something very comforting in 
‘Our mutual friend’ or ‘ David Copperfiel 
fore a bright fire after a cosey 7 0’clockdinner, At 
one time there was a great run on Hugh Conway’s 
works, then on Stevenson's, then on Rider Hag- 


yes, 








reading 
La? 


be 
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gard’s ‘The Duchess’ is always a favorite with 
young girls B what book do you suppose is 
most popular With men at women alike 

Vanity Fair Adam Bede Ihe last days 
of Pompeii asked the reporter. 

** Wrong rhe Count of Monte Cristo, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ w have eighty v es th 
work, and there is rare ne t r ’ n 
our shelves They are in constant circula 
Eighty per cent. of the ks taker f this 

rary is fiction 

‘*Isthe De Milt Library dist t from the Ay 
prentices’ ? 

In one way itis. The De Milt family, Be 
jamin, Sarah, and Elizabeth, bequeathe a very 
valuable collection of books to the Appret es 
Library. Some are t valuable to be loans 
and these are kept here for reference Ihe 
trustees decided that the remainder, a rare 
but not original copies, ¢ a be rculate ra 
small amount, and they set the price at ents 
yearly 

A sleepy afternoon oppression wrapped the 
wide, silent rooms [he sunshine pouring c« 
trally from a shade skylight was su d, and 
the steps of the librarian’s assistant, as he leisure- 
ly climbed the staircases leading to the numerous 
book-lofts, awoke echoes in the quiet place 

On one of the settees sat a woman wrapped in 
reverie, a volume of Owen Meredith's poems in 
her hand. 

**] come here about three times a week,” she 
said, after a few moments’ conversation. “ It is 
so quiet, so cool, so restful. I am almost a 


man like me, 


stranger in New York, and toa we 





ving furnished r ms, a few hours here isa 
grateful change. I like Miss Mulock’s and Mrs. 
Oliphant’s works better than the new school of 
writing. I suppose because pleasant memories 
of my girlhood are awakened by them, for I 
have read them two or three times over 

At this moment a tall girl, with short, blonde 
hair, and dressed with a masculine severity, en- 
tered the room, carrying three large books on 
her arm. She bowed to the reporter's new ac- 
juaintance, and wrote out a selection of books in 


bustling, dashing 


A most interesting young person,”’ whispered 
the woman “She takes books from the old De 
Milt collection. She reads none of the literature 
of the present day, but the plays of 
the time of Charles II. she is astonishingly familiar 


avery 


manner 


DOOKS and 


with. She knows Wycherly’s and Congreve’'s plays 
almost by heart. She has read ‘ Pepys’ diary 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, and a great 
many other works of the 16th and 17th centuries 
For this reason she has the scandals of the Eng- 
lish Court from the reign of William the Cor 
queror at her tongue’s end 

** How do you do, Mrs. R " asked the 
“interesting young person What is your 
book? Meredith Oh, how can you read such 
adrivel? You must n the De Milt and let me 
make out a list for you 

‘** I don't like those coarse books.” 

“Give me those simple, straightforward days 
when people called a spade ‘a spade.’ I don't 
believe in reticence of expression! There are 
words very common in our spoken language 
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which seem horrible when written. Bosh! I say. 
Give me the plain speaking of Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, Wycherly all the rest 
‘em, instead of the suggestiveness with which the 


nd of 


, Congreve, and 
novels of to-day are reeking. The one is simple, 
honest, clean; the other vile!” 

It was almost impossible to get near the papers 


in the reading-room. About forty men sat in 
rows on the settees, and the ladies’ table was 
occupied by three girls laughing over Punch and 
an elderly woman with “ The history of British 


by Planché, from which she was scrib- 


bling extracts 
Daily and weekly papers, both 
American, and all the prominent magazines, are 
kept on file. A member can give his order fora 
dozen books of reference, they will be carried 
nto the reading-room, where he is at liberty to 
spend the whole day over them if he chooses. 
Of course all conversation except in whispers is 
forbidden, and there is no sound heard but the 
rustling of the leaves. 
Six o'« lox k came, an j 
changed. Quiet longer 
i patter of footsteps, sm 


costume,” 


English and 


and 


it the place was 
reigned. here 
thered shouts of 


with 
no 
were 
laughter, a subdued whispering, and pretty shop- 
girls from the neighboring establishments came 
and threes. Soon the waiting-room 
A number of the girls were pallid and 
1 from a long day's work and heat, but 
n fashionably-made 


in twos 
was filled 
heavy-eye 
the majority 
ginghams and moved briskly. 

The girls compared titles, looked over the lists 


in 


lressed i 


were 


with many exclamations and laughing comments, 
raved over this novel, turned their noses up at 
that one, and were a long time making up their 
minds as to just what they wanted. Ouida was 
in great demand One young lady was just re- 
turning “Strathmore” and wanted to read 


** Moths 


** Oh,” sai 


her young friend, “isn’t that very 
goody-goody ?” 

‘*No, indeed; if anything and 
forthwith she bit the end of her pencil and wrote 
down the title. ‘‘ Not that I think I will ever 
like a book as well as ‘Strathmore,’” she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘I have read it four times. Swift, 
Strathmore’s darkening eyes! Can't you 
just him? I could get * mashed’ on a man 
like Strathmore, couldn't you?” 

Her friend wasn’t quite so sure of that. She 
little afraid of men of the Strathmore 


it’s worse,” 


silent 


see 


was a 
stamp. 

“ You never seem to get at just what they’re 
intense air 





thinking about,’ she said with an 
** All very well in books, but in real life, excuse 
me.” 

The clerk sang out the name of “ Julius Caesar!’ 
Everybody looked up in surprise and waited to 
see who would respond. \ small, thin, barefoot 
boy, as black as the proverbial ace of spades and 
with abnormally large, rolling eyes, marched se- 
dately up to the desk 

A mechanic among the crowd of men walked 
off with Paine’s ‘‘ Age of reason,” and another 
with Darwin's *‘ Origin of spec Atheistic 
books are constantly read by the men, but asa 


rule the girls do not bother their heads about 


matters so abstruse, 
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AS SOURCES OF PRESENT 


INFORMATION. 


I'ue following appeared as a letter in the Zven- 
ing Post of Sept. from one of the authors of 
the Hoyt-Ward “ Cyc'opedia of Practical Quo- 
tations 

‘I once attended a meeting of librarians in 
the city of Washington, and I have read many of 
the proceedings since then of the same learned 
body, besides having an active interest in various 
libraries in cities and country towns ; but neither 
in Washington nor elsewhere have I known of 
any improvement being suggested in the man- 
agement of libraries, or a closer relationship be 
tween them and the cause of education. Libra- 
ries are now, what they always have been, distrib- 
uting centres for all kinds of literature, especially 
that known as ‘light.’ There are reading-rooms 
where a member can while away an hour or an 
evening pleasantly, but there is no earnest effort 
to direct any one into a right course of reading, 
or any provision for assisting those who are at- 
tempting any special work themselves. I have 
been often to the Astor Library, and have been 
treated with the utmost courtesy. Whatever 
work I have asked for has been furnished; but 
suppose I did not know what book I did want, 
whatthen? There is no one to say, ‘ What is the 
subject over which you are laboring and ‘] 
would advise you to consult so and so.’ If lam 
pushed to know the exports and imports of this 
country for the month of July of the present 
year, who will direct me where to find them, or 
will tell me how to trace a quotation which 

i unters ? 


LIBRARIES 


who 
has eluded the grasp of the quotation-h 
There ng 


month in the year which may be of more value 


are hundreds of events happer every 


next month than they are now; but who keeps a 
record of them, and where is he? I have seen 
the time when I would have given five dollars to 


know who wrote a certain poem, but the cyclo- 
pedias are mute as the Sphinx when an author is 
not of a certain standard, and on all subjects that 
are not supposed to be of universal interest. Is 
it not a part of the duty of a library to keep up 
to the times, or is it bounded by the catalogue 
which tells us what was published last year, but 
gives no hint of what has been written this year 
‘**T think librarians should be chosen rather for 
what they know of the inside of books than for 
what they know of the outside; for their ability 
to help the ignorant than for their technical 
knowledge of the catalogue. Libraries are sup- 
posed to be helps to education, but as conducted 
they are but helps to pass idle time, or to the cir- 
culation of the works of Ouida, Miss Braddon, ef 
al. I would have a librarian gifted with insight 
into character and with quickness of perception 
to take advantage of opportunities. When I was 
a young man and a member of the Mercantile 
Library Association, a membership of which I 
was very proud, there was a loud demand for a 
‘course of reading.’ The young clerks then were 
anxious to improve by what they read, and they 
asked tor help, for direction. Some one prepared 
such a course, and it was widely distributed. It 
seems to me that the necessity for such a guide 
now is a thousand times greater than it was then, 


























it tit sh ne rather I 2 
vert intercourse than through a stereotyy] 
page. We all know what a kindly interest effects 
and how eagerly we peruse a work that es t 
us highly recommended. I have known ma 
men who have been led into serious profes na 
and business studies, and who have succe f 
life as self-educated men, led thereto by tl 
‘word in season,’ and by that influence wi 
greater intelligence exercises over a lesser 

‘* Next, every public library sh 1 inch 
bureau of contemporary information, a mag ne 


passing facts and Asa rnalist, I 
want something every day in the week that I car 


incidents 


get from neither books normen. Y\ r own file 
contain news of interest during the past six 
months that has cost you many thousands of 





lars. Does all interest in what you publish t 
day expire with the issue of the paper Not 
[There may be a paragraph to-day which 

} ‘ 


months will be of far m 


yre interest » < rie 














than it is now. Where did Jenny I i f 
what, and mit te t er 
life? Can brary, or ny 
clopzdia printed while she was yet Where 
shall I find for immediate use information in r 
gard to the failure of the Panama Cana r tl 
action of the French Legislature in relation thet 
to, or the present status of the Nicaragua Car 

or the great boom in Oklahoma rt sands of 
paragraphs are printed monthly which have but a 
passing interest to the reader, but wh r " 
ly the germs of |! ry, and may be 

the student of the future An ency pa 1 is 
usefu ist so far as it brings wn h ry, t 
raphy, or science, to the present time; but t 
me how completely useful is the greatest of a 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in five years after 
its completion rhe first of tl ntt 
edition was old before the ne wa 
lished, and in many things, y ecially 
what has transpired since is of more living inter 


est than what we find within its covers 














must be remembered that h s persons 
have lived and died, too insignificant for the 
* Britannica,’ but in whose fortunes we take a 

ing personal interest. 

Then again, there is val a collectio f 
portraits and other pictures iS appear in the 
illustrated weeklies and other periodicals Phat 
they have an interest with the pul Ss proven 
by the fact that they are published at a it 
who knows when they will not be valuable as wel 
as momentarily interesting I was lat en- 
gaged in writing articles on the ‘ Pre s nes 
of Commerce,’ and it was important to me 
have information and representations of the great 
diamonds of the worl Where was I t t 
them? It was vain to search the libraries unless 
I could accidentally find a librarian who 


bers everything he sees, 
one man with such a tena 1s 
Spofford, the Librarian of C 


is one man in this city who is making such a « 
lection as I am describing, and he placed his hand 
on what I wanted at once It w taken fron 


the London New 


seven yez 





his gentleman does al 
and has 








done so as a |: twenty 
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und ul iterial he has gathered enables 
t f 4 ost in rtant position as a writer 
er, a Situat c not possibly f 
wit t t such assistance He places all his 
xcerpts in enve es, of which } has now over 
I devoted to biography alone, with many 
I sands ering sce ane s subjects His 
envelopes are properly packed and placed in box 
s alphabe ally t any subject can be as 
vi id as a wor 1 the dictionary 
I ial may possibly be helping t 
iK¢ t ash gy to much of our bra 
ria { partly employ themselves 
\ Pe aps it could not be 
Ww braria mself, with his mi 
ifar s ities, but she be done ier his 
pervision, by ng women, wh with sharp 
ves and scissors, Ww make short work of each 
v's news Thel ARY RNAL, which favors 
the general plan, also suggests, wisely, that each 
rary might make a specialty of one bject 
One might take statistics, another biography, a 
history, a fourth religion, a fifth philosophy 
4 th avoid ’ tion 
Per nally I not care how the work is 
e, | e, and that our libraries 
. ne ources I temporary rmation 
i not merely is I have said entres for the 
str n of useful, and too often useless, liter 
" Respect y }. K. Hoyi 
WHAT PEOPLE READ 
FY e1 t pr y the St 
I . , swere itthe annual 
( ent tthe America rary Associatior 
teresting fact vy be gle ed erning 
( nparalive poy rity [ we known nove 
In reply to the ery Of recent writers of 
n wW ire ead vi are most pof ar 
rough their work the name of Dickens, ir 
st cases, leads a es while Thackeray 
now and the f w but nore often stied 
t the end f the t by I P. Roe, Bulwer, 
Cooper, and others George Eliot usually takes 
third rank, a Ba Ss name appears in one re- 
port Haw rt is mentioned « y once ; but 
Scott es not seen have lost ground There 
is a great ersity of opinion as tothe most poy 
r li g novelis Hardy and Black are speci 
fied several times an Robert L. Stevenson, 
Wilkie Collins, Miss Bra n,and Mrs. Hum 
phry Ward vie in poy arity. Mrs. Oliphant is 
the favorite of Harrisburg, Pa., and at Oberlin, O., 
Meredith or McDona 
rhe most poy ur living French writer is found, 
most instances, t e Aly nse Daudet 
Henri Gr ‘ g ext while Erck 
mann-Chatrian, |] Verne, and Dumas appear 
nce or twice 1 tne fierent t Lew. Wallace 
eads as the pet Amer n novelist ; Mrs. Burnett 
f vs | pon | vhile Marion Crawford, 
Mrs. Stowe, M Whitney, and the ever-bloom 
Mrs. M. |]. Holmes stand about upon an equal 
f re rhe votes for Howells make quite a 
respectable showing Somerville, Mass., swears 
by Howe Jame the only place where the 
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latter author seems to beappreciated. In Lowell, | 
Mass., the home of the factory girl, Mrs. E. D 
E. N. Southworth stands supreme —a not sur- 


prising fact. It is remarkable that Clemens is 
mentioned but once, while Cable, Craddock, 


Harris, Charles Dudley Warner, and Miss Wool- 
son are mentioned not atall. The territory em- 
braced ranges chiefly over the Eastern and West- 
ern Middle States. 

There are several inferences to be drawn from 
the evidence given us by the Association. First, 
that the dialectic tendency in fiction finds little 
favor with the general public. Second, that the 
average reader demands astory — well or ill told, | 
but stilla story. We may be sure that at the li- 
brary where R. L. Stevenson stands first in esteem 
it is not his exquisite essays, not his thoughtful 
poems, but his tales of adventure, that are 
indemand. Third, that although the masters of 
fiction are not accorded the highest place, yet 
they are not banished, and that the popular t 
1 healthy one, not inclining towards what 


an. 


most 


iste 


is is 


either vicious or uncle: 


New Dork Library Club. 


A SUGGESTION made at one of the meetings of 
the New York Library Club previous to the vaca- 
of 


ing than ever 


tion is likely to be taken up with the result 


making the Club much more interest 


before. This was that the meetings, instead of 


being held at one place, should be held at differ- 
should be made some- 
In 


‘ 


accordance with this suggestion, the Directors of 


ent libraries seriatim and 


what more social occasions than hitherto. 


the Brooklyn Library offer the use of the Direc- 
tors’ room to the Library Club for one meeting 
Mr. Bard- 


well, the librarian, to inspect the workings of his 


there, with a cordial invitation from 


library, and after an hour or so of the usual top- 
ics an adjournment will be had to the private 
library of Mr. Gordon L. Ford, near by, one of 
the finest private libraries, housed in one of the 


the 


This first 
Anoth 


er afternoon in Brooklyn will probably be planned 


finest library-rooms in country. 


meeting will probably be held Nov. 14 


for the Pratt Institute, after which there will be 


“afternoon tea” and some show of presentation 


copies, authors’ autographs, etc., at the house of 
Mr. R. R. Bowker, not far off. Mr. F. P. Hill 
has invited the Club also to visit the new library 


at Newark, and three other meetings can be very 
profitably and pleasurably planned in New York. 
It is hoped that in addition to the good effect of 


this kind of meetings on the Club in increasing 
both the attendance and the interest, they will 


of the 


of each library visited, as the understanding will 


be useful in enlisting the interest staff 


be that all those who can possibly be spared from 


immediate attendance on the public will attend 


the meetings of the Club. 
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Reviews. 
a Key to the Treas- 
Parsons, F. E. 
Crawford, and H. T. Bost., Lit 
tle, Brown & Co., cl. 
‘he preface of this book, signed by Frank Par- 
sons, in whose name the copyright entered, 
after stating that ‘‘during twenty years of earnest 
reading of the finest literature this book has been 
growing,” gives the purpose of this volume inthis 
breathless sentence: ‘‘ It 
several things the need of which has | 


Books 
By 


Richardson. 


THe Wortp’s Bes? 


ures of Literature. Frank 


188. c. 7+134p. D. 


1s 


aims to accomplish 


ng been 


felt ; especially to classify the leading books in 
each department — poetry, philosophy, re ligion, 
morals, history, wit, etc. — indicating the im 
portance of each great division in relation to the 
rest, and what the rank of every book must be, 
compared with others of the same division, that 
the student may not only know the hundred or 


four hundred greatest books, but may see them ir 
their true gradation, and have the means of know 
ing where he should begin to study; also to sup- 
ply the tests by which each reader for himself may 
judge the claims of any book on his attention, and 
give a list of brief the gravest, 
grandest, saddest, sweetest, wittiest, most pathet- 





to selections of 
ic, solemn, and melodious passages in literature, 
naming the precise place in which each selection 
may be found, the manner in which it should be 
i, and its degree of difficulty, with the purpose 
of building up a standard of taste and comparison 
for all after reading ; and finally to picture to the 
eye the relative posit the greatest writers 
of the world in time and space, and in relation to 
the great events that history records, accompany- 
ing the picture with a bird’s-eye view of all the 
periods of English literature, and of the Golden 
Age in every other literature of any note, which 
view in 15 minutes’ reading gives the essence of 
the 25 on literature and reading that 
are the most in use, so farasthey relate to choice 
i the order of selection. 


reac 


ions of 





or 30 books 
of reading an = 

rhis is a good deal to cover in 134 pages, nota 
few of which wasted in rhetoric which does 
not mean a great deal, as in the page (p. 64) de- 
voted to Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking backward,” which 
by carelessness, probably on the part of the proof- 
reader, we are informed is ‘* English, 16th Cen- 
tury.”” The introductory remarks contain a good 
deal of common-sense suggestion, together with 


are 


| some of the useless rhetoric usually found in the 


prefaces to books of selections. Table I., ‘* The 
World's Best Books,”’ presents in the upper part 
what the writer happily terms “the first shelf of 
the world’s library;” while the lower part sched- 
ules books which, though not of the very strongest 
“should enter into a liberal education.”’ 
lassified into 14 divisions and cites 


rhis table is cl 
300 names of authors with numbers refer- 


“et 
claims, 


about 
ring to appended descriptive notes. In division 
13, Mr. Foster’s name holds the place 
of honor, and by a reference to note No 
find a comment with which we can heartily agree 
“Every one who is interested in should 
keep an eye on this thorough and enthusiastic 
worker and take advantage of the information 
which he lavishes in his bulletins.”” Table II.— 


“ Guides,” 
we 


293 


books 
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not a tabie ata S a short special course t piness Blessings « every person and every 
gather: a toe fe { g Ss t ur ement to people 
rat II] vering nine ge s st riy f As to the ent that the 
suthors, of selector I 1 r raries is not pure 
ature with Sig t it gree t r t } at is t New York 
tne r r ts f { reading rnist 
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t we e r¢ R. D. G., w I 
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he wi kK, While t . ‘ ville de Lyon et sur 
I ys we IN. IN 
. \ y port Lyon 
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Librarn Economy and fjistorp Concer? :, fle Mileesias Satie 
S 
\ N. 1 Aus On Mr. H lake the fictiti 
5 our \ t rie il 1 the 
Int r £ S ¢ . I uf were 
. ‘ . 1 r we 
e! <te ger x r ! ! rt, for they 
{ i yw i j t xIst I re ‘ apne 
' e ‘{ ' ft f rks ¢ est holar to provide 
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. : t eep and re-rea It 
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‘ a hig t ot int nd woma 
ANNUAIRI ! es ¢ . S| I The boy rea ex ely on sermor 
18 Par H et 188 I and stract n ematics may become a very ex 
y t wi ’ +} 
The But f c In N. ¥ rap > TS 4 : - : ’ s oy ey ‘ 
De tOr His vr Ls v se Vale rT 
Aug. 31.) gination surveys the wide f life outside of 
Speaks of Mr. Hubbar irticle in the A ’ realism, Ww I earne to think from 
{merican Is itt te in tl Ly view the | Shakespeare, t eel with Dante, to aspire with 
a en of the y Sane pur t I Keats to a loftier nobler ind t mbibe 
say that the libraries can hardly be ex ted to | from Scott and Dickens a George Eliot those 
do any more desirable work than that might be lea f chivalry and generosit purity and ten 
to slightly shock wide-spread Puritan predile erness istice and toler ¢ hat give the ne 
tions even in people who admit that young peo- | teenth century civ tion the palm of superiority 
ple should be amused, but, after a t we be ver that ha precede t 
possible to very fairly sustain the statement ‘* The public library may be doomed, but it is 
What is all our machinery, social, political, and | not extreme Puritanism that will produce its fal 
moral, for, but to add to the sum of human hap- | The newspaper is becoming more and more a li 
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brary in miniature, the amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, scientific, religious, musical, artistic, 
and dramatic information given by any one of 
our leading dailies in the course of the year be- 
ing simply enormous, and furnished at a cost that 
is merely nominal. The number of scholars in 
any community is and always will be, propor- 
tionately, limited. The mass of mankind must, 
of necessity, take its wisdom in small doses; and 
it is because the newspaper provides its knowledge 
in condensed and attractive form that its constit- 
uency constantly increases, while that of the pub- 


lic library discouragingly lessens. 
Couperc, C. Notice sur la Bibliothtque Na- 


tionale. Paris, Lamirault, 1889. 56 p. 12°. 


Currer, C: A. Common-sense in libraries ; the 


president's address at the meeting of the Amer- 


Association, St. Louis, May 8 


ican Library 
11, 1889. Privately printed. 8 p. § 
Repr. from the Lidrary journal. 


rhe [DeNvek] public library; an institution only 
which is destined to bec 


Rocky 
With four cuts. 


in its infancy yme very 


popular. (In mountain news, Denver, 


Sept. 8.) 
The Free Public Library. (In Aecpudiican, 

nona, Minn., Aug. 17.) 

Deprecates exclusive novel-readiag and urges 
more serious reading as sure to givea more last- 
ing pleasure. 


(In N. Y¥. G 


mnt er ~ 


The FuNcTIONS of a library 

ctal adv., Aug. 31.) 

“ Especially should children be protected from 
all books that they care toread. And so deeply 
does [Mr. Hubbard] feel this truth that he bursts 
into prophecy and has ‘ not the slightest hesita- 
tion in affirming’ that the happy day will yet 
dawn when story-books will be forbidden fruit to 
children Denied this pernicious indulgence, 
they would soon fall to greedily devouring more 
instructive works. It was otherwise, be it noted, 
with the ducks that a man proposed to convert 
into by feeding them 
Dash ‘em, they wouldn't eat it!” 


canvas-backs on celery. 





Are public libraries pu 


Sept., p. 


HvupBARD, James M. 
(In Norté 


blessings ? Amer, ? 


3 39 340.) 
Die Centralisation der 
Wien, Manz, 1880. 


HUGELMANN, Dr. K 
Amtsbibliotheken in Wien. 


19 p. 8°. 
Lerrscuun, F. Fiihrer durch die Kén. Biblio- 
thek zu Bamberg. 2. Aufl. Bamberg, 1880. 
12 + 232 p. mit Illustr. gr. 8°. 3; m., bd 


4m, 


NisarpD, C:, librarian of the French Ministry 
of the Interior under the Second Empire, author 


of “Histoire des livres populaire” and many | more than £500 for the same book. 
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other works, member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, died July 17. 

Our free library getting rapidly into shape. (In 
the Ca//, Newark, N. J., Aug. 25.) 


Seattle [Wash.] Zimes, 


1 col, 


A SCHOOL library. (In 


Sept. 17.) 

** Previous to the burning of Central school- 
building two years ago, a school library of about 
soo volumes had been collected there, which were 
nearly all destroyed by the fire. Since then there 
have been about 200 volumes bought, and an 
effort made to increase this number to 
2000 volumes or more. A good school library, 
properly used, is a most valuable auxiliary to 
any public school, and supplements the work of 
the class-room no other means can do. It 
widens the field of the text-book, and broadens 
the students’ range of thought. Its biographies 
stimulate emulation in high attainments. Its 
poetry creates alove of the beautiful in expres- 
sion and the sublime in thought. Its fiction 
portrays the many-sided phases of human char- 
acter, and teaches the richness and power of the 
English language. Its science reveals the height 
attained by intellect, and points out the toilsome 
march of progress through generations of patient 
endeavor. Its travel in foreign lands returns 
rich-laden with instructive truths upon the social 
conditions of men and their political environ- 
ments, and, by comparisons, inspires reverence 
for our own native country. 

‘*We have engaged, with intense satisfaction, 
in the recent movement in our city looking to 
ward the establishment of a public library. But 
there is needed for youths at school a library 
selected with especial reference to the formation 
of pure literary tastes and correct reading habits. 
This is Seattle's first need in the matter of libraries 
and provision should be made to meet it at once.” 


Veucuin, V. E. 


mandes, 1689 


will be 


as 


Anciennes bibliothéques nor- 


1731. Bernay, 1889. 36 p. 8°. 


WHERE rare books are. (In 7ribune, N. Y., 

Aug. 26.) 

‘* The readers at the Astor average 200 daily ; 
in winter they are 240 It must not be 
forgotten, Mr. Saunders says, in comparing the 
numerical list of books with those of other li- 


braries, that the Astor Library has no duplicates 


to 250 


whatever, and only the standard novels. Popular 
novels are also excluded. Thus it covers sub- 


jects as exhaustively as other like institutions 
which can boast of many more books, because 
they duplicate and even triplicate their purchases 
upon one subject. In fact, Mr. Saunders believes 
the Astor Library is more complete now in many 
ways than the famous British Museum was at the 
same age. 

“* About twenty years ago the librarian pur- 
chased an edition of the first letter of Columbus 
in reference to his discoveries in the New World, 
printed in Rome, in 1493, and covering four small 
leaves, for $:000. A few weeks ago, he received 
a letter from the famous bookseller and anti- 
quarian, S. Calvary, Berlin, offering something 
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$1000 towards the cost of establishing a free li- | from such an institution, and said that it now re- 
brary for that portion of the 23d Ward, on con- | mained with the citizens themselves to reap the 
dition of another $1000 being raised. Mr. | harvest. Prof. Whitney, of Beloit College, de- 
Wright's offer was accepted, and a committee de- | livered the main address. He gave an interest 
cided to hold an exhibition of the products of the | ing description of the value of a good library toa 
ward as the best means of raising the $1000. | town,and its beneficent influence upon the people 
The exhibition has been well patronized closing as follows: ‘* There is not a home in this 
village that will not soon be feeling, perhaps all 
unknown to itself, an influence, going forth from 
these books and that reading-room, that will en- 
large and uplift them if they only consent. As I 
have elsewhere said, the business of our reading 





Pittsburg, Pa. W.N. Frew, chairman of the 


Councilmanic Committee i nearly two 





brary matters, 


years ago to at 
when asked what had become of the Carnegie | 


brary project in Pittsburg, replied that there had 
ary ff i ut Sy Fey se. is ‘to replenish our thoughts, to broaden our 


been no further pro . ; , : 
et tenet tn 2 con On 6 oe we inderstanding, to purify and strengthen our im- 
u seit i OSILIOF eceive the elit and take . . - 
F fit.s : that it w ; rl : . agination, to enliven our affections, to sweeten 
care « ® ce a 1 as prope y rroc nec . ~ 
~ thes . a . Fe SS ae our sympathies, and to sanctify our souls.” You 
Mr. Frew stated that Mr. Carnegie had been |.) oy , - : 7 ; : 
Recmad theh the conit wan € hi that have given largely to help on so excellent a 
informes at the coa was < id nothing . ; tart 
» work, have done well: y yur work will live on in be 
further could be done by any one imself. He, . , ' 
> Seo o ated ane testhes . * | neficent activity long after you are gone from this 
r. Frew, regarded any further approaches in ’ - 
& PI It remains for the rest to see to it that the 


. ; life, 
Mr. Carnegie’s direction as indelicate. At the : 
& rar : history of the library, through many generations, 
same time, he didn’t thir 


ik ” 
, ' shall be steadily worthy of so noble a start. A 
tied to the gift, and thought the reason then as ’ 











there was any string 


. ; 1 , collection was taken up at the close of the exer- 
signed by Mr. Carnegie still, in all probability, : : : 
4 . cises, which realized $36.50. 
held. hat was that he wished to see the out 
come of the project in Allegheny. Mr. Frew sup St. Paul (Minn.) P. ZL. The library is to be 


posed that Mr. Carnegie had sufficient reasons | formally opened to the public October 1. The 


for silence, and he certainly knew of no way to | labelling of the books is nearly completed, and the 
get a deliverance on the subject. On November | classification and placing in the library will soon 
25, 1881, Andrew Carnegie wrote to Mayor Lyon, | begin. There will be 20 main classes, divided 
making an offer of $250,000 for a free library on | into 175 divisions. The 30,000 volumes of the 


condition that the city provide for its proper use | library will be shelved in the first and second 


and maintenance not less than $15,000 annually floor rooms on the Tenth Street side. The ref- 
Mr. Carnegie enumerated the advantages to be | erence-books will be kept in the reading-room. 
lerived by a free library, and ended by express- | 12 or 15 of the leading dailies of the country 





ng the hope that he be allowed to show some | will be kept on file, and the local publications 


de he owed to | will be preserved and bound. The manner of 
blic has 








sense of the deep debt of grat 
Pittsburg and its people. On November 20, 185 rawing the books by the general pu 


brarian Pulnair 





ilmost five years after the offer, an ordinance was | not yet been decided upon. ‘ 
signed by Mayor A. Fulton providing for a libra- | thinks that the probable method to be used is 
ry under the donor's conditions. Legislative ifter a person has given evidence that he isa 


sanction being deemed necessary, on the 23d day | resident of the city, he will be granted a borrow- 


of May, 1887, Governor Beaver approved the act. | er’s card, upon his furnishing a guaranty that 
City Clerk Sheppard states that subsequently Mr. | books drawn will be returned his guaranty 
Carnegie said in an interview with Mr. Frew that | will be a money deposit or a written surety by a 
he, Carnegie, would make the donation $500,000 responsible citizen. The books may be kept out 
if necessary, but that at the time in question the | two weeks, and generally may be continued un- 


ft 


Allegheny Library had made a considerable draft | less the book is an unusually popular one. Of 
on his resources, and asked for time. Since then | the works for which there is sure to bea great 








it has not received special attention. A commit- | demand there will be duplicate copies. There 
tee has been appointed from year to year to at- | have recently been made to the library a few gifts 
tend to the matter until this year, when the mat- | of valuable prints and volumes. The physicians 
ter has been allowed to lapse. and dentists of St. Paul voted to raise $350 to be 


‘ _ . . expended in subscriptions to medical and dental 
Rockton, Jil. 7 trl On Aug. 22 was aenaiiin oul hath ii. - : iE ‘ 
Pp aicais, pubil i In America and urope, 


»T> al } « se free } vy bnil ' Fock. 
—~ ee a : ag doer _Shy Rock for the Public Library. They ask the library 
ton, the northern suburb of Rockford, | rhe |, to provide a place for their recention and 
building was erected at the expense of the Talcott 0ar4r' provide a pia ior eir receptic a 

u st We ‘ Ue ti Pv > it aicol 


to care for and preserve them. The Hennepin 
County Medical Society has expressed its inten- 
tion of donating its collection of 300 medical 
works to the library. These, with the periodi- 
cals, will supply a county corner of the library to 
the satisfaction of the doctors, 


family of Rockford and Rockton. Mr. Thomas 
B. Talcott furnished as a memorial to his wife 
679 volumes of the Bohn Library. Other con- 
tributions of books were 6 works on natural his- 
tory, a complete set of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 113 volumes from the town of Rockton, and 
a number of books from various sources, so that San Francisco. Sutro Zl. Though the Sutro Li- 
the library opens with nearly 1000 volumes of the | brary is still little more than a name, so far as the 
better class of literature. At the dedication ex- | public is concerned, the indefatigible owner is 
ercises held at the Congregational Church on the | ransacking the book markets of the world and 
evening of the 22d, Mr. W. A. Talcott spoke at | constantly adding piles of rare volumes and mss. 


r 
some length concerning the benefits to be derived | to the already valuable collection 
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at Cambridge in '50, and appointed in '53 to an 
office in the British Museum, which he held till 
’75. He was called to the Bar in ‘62, but never 
practised His first book was an account of 
“ Kriloff and his fables,” which appeared twenty 
years ago and has passed through several editions. 
In 1872 he published “ Songs of the Russian peo- 
ple,” and this was rapidly followed by ‘‘ Russian 
folk-tales”’ and“ Early Russian history.” Mr. Ral 
ston enjoyed the personal friendship of Tourgué- 
neff, one of whose romances he published in an 
English dress. He was a lecturer at Oxford, and 


als» appeared often before miscellaneous audi- | 


ences. No man in England knew more about 
Russian folk-lore, and his power to enlist the 
sympathies of other people in his favorite subject 
was remarkable. — Critic. 


SCHWARTZ, Jacob, had a Synopsis of the argu- 


ment on the Pharaoh and the date of the 
Exodus, in Z‘’eological monthly, Aug., p. 129- 
132. 


STARKWEATHER, Miss, has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Westchester, Pa., Public 
Library. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Central Falls (R. J.) F. L. At the meeting 
of the Tax Assessors, August 23, Mr. Albert A. 
Jenks, of the firm of Fales & Jenks, stated that he 
intended to give a tract of land on Broad Street 
to the town to be used as a public park. He 


further stated that he had been informed that Mr. | 


Edward A. Greene was to give a piece of land 
on Broad Street to be used for the purpose of 


erecting a free public library thereon. If this 
was true, then his land was to be used for a 
park exclusively ; but if Mr. Greene did not 


give this land, then a portion of the park was 
to be used for the library building. The land 
owned by Mr. Greene is situated at the corner of 
Broad and Summit Streets, in an excellent loca- 
tion for a library, being centrally located and ina 
quiet section of the town. The land intended for 
a park is just above the land owned by Mr. 
Greene. The idea of a building by itself for a 
free library will be a blessing for those who use 
the library. The present place is suitable for 
anything but a library, as the steam-cars passing 
directly beneath the window every few minutes 
are a source of annoyance to patrons and librari- 
ans. 


Chicago P. LZ. After the payment of numerous 
specific legacies to relatives, Mr. Hiram Kelly's 
will provides that the residue of the estate be held 
during the lifetime of the widow, E.. Kelly, and 
after her death a number of public bequests are 
made. 
P. L. is bequeathed the income from $20,000, and 
in case there should be a surplus, then the income 
thereof should be paid to the Board of Directors, 
to be used as they may deem best for the benefit 
of the library. When the specifi are 
paid the decree finds that there will be a residue 
of from $80,000 to $100,000 to be paid to the 
Board of Directors of the Chicago Public Library. 


legacies 
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Saco, Me. The city is to receive from the Cor- 
nelius Sweetser estate $10,000, to be safely in- 
vested, and the yearly income to be used in the 
purchase of books for a library for the Thornton 
Academy, to be called the “‘Sweetser School Li- 
brary.” 


Zopeka (Aan.) F. P. L. has received in the 
past year $1000 as a “ Barney Lantry and Sons 
book-fund” and $5000 as a ‘“ Stormont book- 
fund.” 


Cataloging and Classification. 


CATALOGUING a library; Librarian Poole expati- 


ates on the difficulty. (In /nterocean, Aug. 7. 


(Mass.) P. L. 
I1+20¢ p. O. 


SALEM Finding-list, July, 1889. 
Salem, 1889. 
A classed catalog with an index of subjects, an 

author list, and a fiction author list. 

Ars- 


K. BrpuioTeKet. Handlingar 11. 


berittelse fir ar 1888; Beriittelser om Sveriges 


[1]+ 


SWEDEN. 


Stockholm, 


krig, I. 1889 
»+[1]+128 p. O. 


The war catalog fills 128 p. 


1564 - 1650. 


K. BIBLIOTEKET. Sveriges offentliga 
bibliotek, Stockholm, Upsala, Lund, Géteborg 
af K. Biblio 


Stockholm, 


SWEDEN. 


Accessions-katalog 3. 1888; utg. 


E. W. 
+277 p- O. 


teket genom Dahlgren. 
1550. { 


Gives the accessions of 18 libraries. 


Frem W. Plummer t. Louis P 


Butler, An 
heard); 
Gould, Emerson Willard (Fifty years on the Mis- 


SISSIpp!). 


irew Oliver (What Moses saw and 


furnished by Harvard College Li 
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Behrends, Adolphus Julius Frederick (Socialism 
and Christianity); 

Collier, T: Stephens (A history of the statue erect- 
ed to Maj. John Mason and his comrades); 

Dodd, S: Calvin Tait 
and abuses); 

Fox, W: Freeman (Regimental 
American civil war); 

Gibson, W: T: (The genius of Anglo-Saxon law 
and history compared with the civilization of 
Latin imperialism); 


(Combinations: their uses 


losses in the 
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Lloyd, A: Parlett (A treatise on the law of di- 
vorce); 
Warren, G: Washington (Finance of life insur- 
ance). 
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phies. He acknowledges his obligations to his 


assistant, Mr. P. C, Warman, ‘‘ upon whom has 


fallen much of the detail and minutia.” Contai 





521 titles, of which 54 are of mss. Of these 469 
have been seen by the compiler. 
The PuptisHers’ trade list annual, 18809, the latest 


0k publ 


t shers, 1885, 


catalogues of American 
prec. by alist, by authors, titles, and subjects, 
of titles recorded in the Pudlishers’ weekly, 
Jan. - June, 1889, and by the American educa- 
tional catalogue for 1889 r7th year. N.Y 
Office of Pu 
lL oO, 


ly, Aug., 1889 3030 Pp. 





union d’écrivains,”’ suiv. d'un bulletin 


internat. pub. par la Société Belge de Librai- 


Titles of new books classified, with notes de 
scriptive rather than criti 


RicuTer, Paul Emil. Literatur der Landes- 
und Volkskunde des Kiinigreichs Sachsen, Bibli- 
othekar an der Kgl. Off. Bibliothek zu Dresden 
(Dresden, A. Huhle, 1880, 320 p., 8°, ‘‘ geheftet 
5 m., gebunden 6 m.), wird aber auch vom Verein 


fiir Erdkunde zu Dresden, der es als Jubiliiums 

schrift zum Wettinerjubilium herausgegeben, 

postfrei verschickt, wenn Einsendung von 4 res] 

5 Mark postfrei erfolgt unter folgender Adresse 

An den Verein fiir Erdkunde zu Dresden zu 

Hiinden des Bibliothekar Richter Dresden-Alt- 

stadt, Kleine Briidergasse 11, II. 

WARMHOLTz, C. G. Bibliotheca historica Sueo- 
Gothica. Register. Upsala, 1889. 5+126p. 
8°, Sm. 

SEELMANN, Dr. Emil. Bibliog. des altfranzis. 
Rolandslied. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 
1889. 13+113 p. 8 

Index to the ARCHAOLOGIA, v. I -50(1770 
1888). London, 1889. S806p. 4°. 42 sh 

Finzi, Gius., and VALMAGG!I, L. Tavole storico- 

bibliog. della letteratura italiana. Torino, 


1889. 218 p. 4°. 41. 





Repertorio universale delle opere dell’ IstrruTo 
ARCHEOLOGICO, sezione romana, 1874-85. 
Roma, 1889 184 p. 8 

Josepuson, Aksel G. S. Catalogue méthodique 

les Acta et Nova acta regie societatis scien- 


tiarum Upsaliensis 1744-1889. Upsala, 1889. 


Sp. 4°. 1 kr 


[The PERIODICAL press index ; a monthly record 
of leading subjects in current literature Nos. 
1 and 2. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
sm. . 


Edited by ]: S. Farmer. Contains(1) ‘‘ a classed 
subject index,” mainly on the lines of Mr. W. E. 





( eli ber, 89 


Sonnenschein’s “‘ Best books,” and (2) ‘‘ a leading 
key-word index including references to the princi- 


ivisions and subdivisions of the subject index.’ 


pald 
The monthly parts were to be supplemented by a 
yearly volume on a plan which would obviate ref- 
erence to each part month by month. Price 13s. 
per ann., with yearly digest 21s., single numbers 
tis. 6d. A 2d no. was issued, and then it was 


decided to abandon the monthly issue and have 


only the yearly volume. 
fjumors and Blunders. 
From a Canadian bookseller ttalogue. Note 
on Theller’s Canada in 1837-38: “ Was kept 


ere he succeed- 





prisoner at the Quebec Citadel 
ed to escape by jumping below the wall where he 
broke himself one leg, had achance to meet some 
patriots, which through any amount of trouble 
that he relates so very minutely) had a chance to 
go bach to his country unmolested.” 

Note on Benton's abridgment ‘* Each of 


these volumes contains from 700 to 800 pages of 





ll types and is valuable for references into a 


blic library.” 





Anonpms and Psendonnms. 


A Wanderer, by H. Ogram Matuce ( 
yoauuat , which was published towards the 


end of 1888, is said to be by Mr. C. F. Keary 
formerly of the British Museum. 


Esperanto, Dr., ps. of Dr. Lamenhof, of War- 
saw, author of an ‘Attempt towards an inter- 
national language ”’ trans. by H: Phillips, N. Y., 
Holt, 1889.—Critic. 


Mickey Finn. The author of the amusing and 
pathetic Mickey Finn papers which have appeared 
from time to time in the New York Sun is Mr. 
Ernest Jerrold, a young man of thirty.—/Pu 


The Duchess has written to her] 
24, 1889 : “ Dear Mr. Lippincott, I never saw the 
story you sent me, called ‘ Valerie.” ... Very 
sincerely yours, M. Hungerford (The Duchess).” 





lisher, June 


George Truman Kercheval. The author of 
** Lorin Mooruck” is Miss A. Winnifred Jennings 
of this city. Many make a mistake in the spell- 
ing of Winnifred, and 
give the “A.” The above is correct, as I derive 
my information from a member of the family.— 


Lucian B. Gilmore, Detroit (Mich.) P. L. 


none, so far as I have seen, 


Mr. Cushing still needs a few more subscrip- 
tions to his “ Anonyms” to pay the cost of print- 
ing it. No library of any size should be without 
it. 


Horpers of the old (Q.) edition of Cutter’s 
order tables are again reminded that by sending 
the old edition to C: A, Cutter, Boston Athenzum, 
they can get the new and much improved (I. O.) 
edition, unbound, gratis; or, if 25 cents is also 
sent, a bound copy will be returned 
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TRUBNER & CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, 
Publishers and Library Agents, 


Having extensive experience in supplying Public Libraries, Museums, Government 
Institutions, etc., etc., in Great Britain, America, Europe and the Colonies with M 
Books and Periodicals, in all languages, offer their services t LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES 
AND OTHERS 

Careful attention given to every detail, Exceptional facilities for obtaining scarce or out-of-print 
Books, also for the publications of all Literary and tentific Institutions,and Privately Print 
Works. 

Second-Hand Booksellers’ Catalogues sent by Post as issued. 

NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, and NEWSPAPERS promptly supplied 4y Mail or otherui 

Terms on Application. 

BOOKS strongly bound in all styles, according to requirement, on the most moderate term 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. have constantly on hand a large collection of Works in all branches 


of Literature, published in Europe, Africa, India, and the East, and being in direct and regular « 








munication with the principal publishers an 
such works at a reasonable price. 


TRUBNER’S RECORD. A Journal devoted to the Literature of the East, with notes and 


j 1 


of current American, European, and Colonial publications. Annual subscription, post free 


TRUBNER & CO., American, European, and Oriental Literary Agency London 


Bibliographical aoe weenie 


For all American books as they pm _ THE Pt BLISHERS’ WEEKLY ; for an hour's glan 
cach month at the important books and mag te papers, take THE LITERARY NEWS: for magazine 
articles in general, consult the INDEX TO PER RIODICALS ; for books in print or issued of late year 
the AMERICAN and ANNUAL CATALOGUES ; for all information as to American and foreign copyright 
see ‘‘ Copyright: its Law and its Literature.” 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKL & THE AME BIC. { Ne CATALOGUE 


Established in 1872, with which was incorporated the of books in print iding repr 

. : , pr g t 

American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular importati s)J t ( r le € 

(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr Ger rge W tion of F. Ls ) I K ' S 

Childs. Recognized as the representative of the pub volume, 4to, half moroc« $: iuthor-and-tit 
r ' ¥ 

ishing and bookselling interests in the United States umes ut of print 


Contains full weekly record of American publications 


with monthly indexes, etc. Subscription, $3.00 per ar THE ANNUA A ME RIC A N Cc A TA 


num, postpaid; single nos., to cts., f tpaid LOGUE. %e g oC age 
ota hese secesded i Tue P aH k 
THE LITERARY NEWS. An Ec! ectic ing the calendar year, with a r, titie,a ibje 
Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, a dex, publishers’ annual lists and dire i - 
containing the freshest news concerning books ar d 1557 volume, ov mét, SHEELS, $3.0 half moroce $ 
authors; lists of new paix ns ; reviews and critica [Y olmme Jor 1586 1s out of print 





comments; characteristi eutenats sketches anc 


dotes of authors: courses of readir Ibi grat THE AME RIC. aN Cc AT. {LOG I 


references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits 1876-1884 Bo ré ng rey 

of authors, and illustrations from the newest books mportat 1s) ily 1, 1876-June 1884. Comy 
etc., etc Subscription, $1.00 per annum, postpaid under the edit rial direction of R. R. B EI y M 
single nos., 1 cts A. Il. Avrieron. gto, half mor o, $ 
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Libraries in the [ ted States and ¢ 


ly. Official Organ of the American Library Association, , 

Edited by CHarte A. ( » Librarian Boston over rooo volumes, W ‘ ‘ y size ame 
f Lit ' , siaae 

Atheneum, and R. R. Bowke Subscription, $5 per of Libraria ve eather, net, $ 


; 


annum, postpaid (including the Literary News, mont! LIBRARIES A N DSC HOOLS oe 


ly); Single nos., 5 cts 


BOOKS OF ALL TIME. A Guide for| 
the Purchase of Books Fe te by F. Levroupt 7 HE SUNDA z- SC HOOL LIBR A- 
and Lynps E. Jone mo, paper, ro cents RY. By Rev. A. E. D th. Go cents 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P.O. Box 943. Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), New Vork, 


selected by SAmugEL 5S , t t 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Commission of Seven-and-a-half per cent. on the Cost Price, 
with the usual Trade deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and 
cheapest routes. Second-hand Catalogues by early Mails, and no 
Commission charged on Orders from them. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. , Johns Hopkins University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, and Philadelphia Library Co. 

Quebec Philadelphia Mercantile Library. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 

Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. Yale College. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

BINDING. 


Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior Style 
for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. Best 
Half-Binding for General Library Use Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law-Books 
in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Delapidated 
Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in Exact 

Fac-Simile. Library Stamps provided to Order. 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books.’’—Presipent Wetcn, Jowa State Agricultural College 

“ » better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old and made new patrons The very large 
business built up demands only 7'4 per cent. instead of the customary to per cent. commission. A Library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feel sure that it is not making a 
mistake.""—Metvu. Dewry, CAte/ Librarian Columbia College 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 








